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slight verbal alterations, a considerable portion of an article which 
appeared in that Review under the title " Coal and Revolution." 
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INTRODUCTION 

I HAVE attempted in the following pages to make 
clear two things : (i) the actual technical structural 
weakness of the trade union movement at the present 
moment, which is obviously a question of pure fact 
and unrelated to our judgment of whether the aim of 
trade unionism is good or bad ; and {2) the under- 
lying assumption of present-day trade union activity. 

I am not pretending that aU trade unionists, or 
even the majority of them, are conscious of whither 
their trade union activities are tending. Most trade 
disputes are entered into, on the men's side at any 
rate, with a view to the immediate future only, and 
concern an actual rise or fall of money wages. But 
it is becoming more and more clear to an increasing 
number of trade unionists that these temporary 
conflicts merely repeat themselves, and that any 
nominal or apparent advance wrung from the em- 
ployers in times of good trade is first of all overtaken 
and rendered useless by an increase in prices, and 
secondly attacked and undone by the employers in 
a time of trade slump. 

The lesson is therefore being learnt that a trade 
dispute, to be successful from the point of view of 
what the men really — even if not consciously — 
desire, must be carried to the fundamentals. 

This was made more obvious than d^rapeBt^hsfcoal 
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lock-out, which I therefore in my second chapter 
take as the type of recent industrial disputes. But, 
before that, in my first chapter, I deal with what 
might have happened had the structure of trade 
union organisation been different, and show in out- 
line the sort of reconstruction that will be necessary 
if Labour is ever to win more than very temporary, 
partial, and trivial victories — if, indeed. Labour is 
to save itself from disastrous and continuous defeat. 



The Lesson of Black Friday 



CHAPTER I 

Never have the weaknesses or the potentialities 
of the trade union movement been made clearer 
than in the recent coal dispute. 

It is generally recognised that victory of a very 
far-reaching kind was actually within the grip of the 
Labour Movement on April 15th, 1921, and that on 
that day the Movement suffered a defeat of which 
all the subsequent defeats have been the natural and 
logical consequences. 

Now, if we are to learn anything from the past, and 
apply it to the future, we must be willing to face the 
fact that mistakes have been made, and to learn from 
them in the right spirit. There ought to be no 
personal recrimination. The question of whether 
such recrimination is justified, though important, is 
secondary to the more practical question of whether 
it can possibly do any good. 

To take straight away the extreme case as typical 
of the rest : Mr. J. H. Thomas has been more 
attacked and abused over his actions within the 
Triple AUiance than any other single individual, and, 
if it can be shown that it is quite beside the point to 
abuse Mr. J. H. Thomas, it wiU follow that it is 
equally beside the point to abuse any other of the 
leaders. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas has two replies to his critics : 
firstly, that the hne he took on that vital April 15th 
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and the days preceding was taken with the full know- 
ledge and co-operation of the Executive of the 
National Union of Railwaymen : secondly, that since 
that date an overwhelming majority of delegates 
from his union have voted approval of his actions. 

Whatever blame, therefore, may be attached to 
anybody for the disasters that have overtaken 
Labour, it is quite clear that such blame must be 
shared out over the whole Movement, and not con- 
centrated upon any individual. No individual could 
go counter to the Movement from inside it, if it were 
really of one mind and effectively organised to give 
expression to its mind. 

To blame the rank and file of the N.U.R. would be 
as absurd as to blame their individual leaders. Most 
of them were not in a position to know what was 
being done until after it was irrevocable. 

If, then, we cannot blame leaders, whose action is 
subsequently endorsed by the rank and file, and 
cannot blame the rank and file, who are necessarily 
at critical moments dependent on the advice or 
instruction of their leaders, we are left with nobody 
to blame. 

What appUes to the N.U.R. applies equally to the 
Transport Workers and to the Miners themselves. 
In every case, blame, recrimination, fault-finding, 
heresy-hunting, are pure waste of time, and worse 
than that, because they divert our attention from 
what we ought really to be discovering and acting 
upon. In any case, for outsiders, who have not had 
to share the responsibihty or risk the suffering, to 
blame anybody for abstention from this or that 
course of action is very easy. It may sometimes be 
allowable, if it is done with absolute honesty and 
disinterestedness, and with no purpose except the 
service of the Movement. But in this case, I beheve, 
the Movement is best served by abstention from all 
such personal criticism. 
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Clearly, however, there is something that must be 
criticised, because something went wrong. A sort 
of paralysis, a powerlessness at the critical moment, 
came over the Movement. Why ? 

If we are ever going to discover the answer to that 
question, we have got to have the pluck to face the 
reality of what happened, to put our finger on the 
mistaJces and admit that they were mistakes : in 
short, to leam from the past for the benefit of the 
future. 

What, then, is, in brief, the history of the past 
year ? 

In October, 1920, there was a coal strike, and a 
movement towards concerted action by the Triple 
Alliance. The Triple AUiance did not take con- 
certed action, and it was realised that its form and 
structure were not adapted for the taking of action. 
It therefore follows that, between the coal strike of 
October, 1920, and the next big upheaval affecting 
the Triple Alliance (which took place roughly six 
months later, in April, 1921) there ought to have 
been some alteration of the Triple AUiance structure, 
so as to enable it to take action. 

During that interval, Mr. Robert Williams, 
Secretary of the National Transport Workers' 
Federation, pointed out in two memoranda one 
weakness of the AUiance. But no effective steps 
were taken to amend it. His point was that, 
whereas the Miners, by the constitution of their 
Federation, were protected from ever being pre- 
cipitated unwiUingly into a sudden contest in 
support of the N.U.R. or the Transport Workers, the 
same safeguard did not operate in the case of the 
Transport Workers or Railwajmien if they were called 
upon to take sudden action in support of the Miners. 

The Miners cannot be caUed out on strike except 
by the taking of a baUot, which involves a slight delay 
and the placing of the issue before the individual 
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members of the rank and file (who will, in case of 
action, have to do the fighting and suffering). 

The Railwaymen are not so protected. Their 
Executive can, at any moment, call them out if it 
thinks fit — though in practice, of course, it would 
never do so unless it felt tolerably well assured that 
the rank and file were behind it. 

The case of the Transport Workers is even more 
complicated. As a Federation, they have no such 
safeguard as the Miners' ballot, nor any such capacity 
of immediate action as the Railwaymen ; and that 
is because they are not a fuUy centralised, organised 
unit, but a Federation in the vague general sense, 
consisting of a number of unions with various rules, 
methods, and safeguards of their own. 

So far, three lessons emerge. 

In the first place, what has been said about the 
Triple AUiance applies with far more force to the 
whole Movement. It is not three unions or Federa- 
tions merely, but the whole body of industrial 
workers (numbering roughly 6J miUions) who are 
affiUated to the Trades Union Congress, that ought 
to constitute a centralised, organised unit. It is not 
fair, either to the Triple Alliance or to the rest of the 
Movement, that the whole responsibility of such a 
gigantic issue as a general strike should be thrown 
upon three bodies only ; and I am commenting on 
the structure of the Triple AUiance specifically, not 
because I think it or its leaders are to be blamed, but 
rather for the opposite reason — ^because it stood out 
as further advanced towards an organised structure 
of trade unionism than did the Trades Union Con- 
gress itself or any other section of it. By seeing 
what it could have done, partial as it is, we can see 
how much' more the Whole Movement could have 
done. 

If it is true, as it is, that between October, 1920, 
and April, 1921, the Triple AUiance had had time — 
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if it had but possessed the will — to set its house in 
order and rectify the defects that had been pointed 
out, even more true is it that in the same period the 
whole Movement, which, in 1920, had approved 
plans involving (it was hoped) a " General Staff," 
had had time to get such a General Staff into 
working order, and had failed to do so. 

Here again, however, no criticism is implied of 
individuals. Each particular person engaged upon 
or concerned with the fashioning of a General Staff 
had certainly worked very hard at the problem. 
But that is not the point. 

The point is that the Movement had not attained 
the co-ordination of effort and purpose, the driving 
power and will, to insist that whatever else was allowed 
to go by the board, whatever other part of the mani- 
fold duties of trade union secretaries had to be 
delegated or transferred or held over, at any rate 
there should be a central, fighting machine for the 
main purpose of trade unionism. 

In the second place, the lesson we have been able 
to learn so far is that, even supposing it had been 
impossible for the Triple Alliance in the six months 
under review to remodel its actual constitution, at 
any rate, when the time came, it was possible for 
action to be taken which would in practice, if not in 
theory, have over-ridden the difficulties. 

Thus, for instance, if the N.U.R. felt it a legitimate 
grievance that they could be called upon to strike in 
support of the Miners without a ballot although the 
Miners could never be called upon without a ballot 
to strike in support of them, at any rate there was 
time in the months preceding April, 1921, for the will 
of the rank and file of the N.U.R. to be consulted on the 
mutter. 

Similarly with the Transport Workers. Each 
individual union within the Transport Workers' 
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Federation could, if necessary, have been balloted 
before the crisis actually developed. And this 
brings us to the other point — the third lesson which 
we are already in a position to learn. 

Not merely the three constituent members of the 
Triple Alliance, but eveiy union in the country, was 
concerned ; and the will of the whole Movement 
could have been ascertained and put into effect. 

This again may be misunderstood as a criticism of 
individuals ; and, as that is not what I mean, it is 
necessary to make my meaning very clear. I am 
not saying : " The rank and file were wiUing to act 
as one huge united body in April, 1921, and the 
leaders refused to give them the opportunity." 
What I am saying is that actually no machinery 
existed for ascertaining with certainty what the 
rank and file wished, or even what the rank and file 
knew. 

The overwhelming majority of the rank and file 
reads, day by day, newspapers which put a point of 
view antagonistic to the Labour Movement in most 
industrial disputes, and working-class opinion in 
consequence is naturally not very coherent or soUd. 
For, in the absence of a nation-wide Labour press to 
put the issues before the workers from the point of 
view of their own interests, there has been, equally, 
no other organisation, no intelligence service through- 
out the branches of trade unions, to form or to 
discover a uniform purpose. It is structure, organisa- 
tion, unity that have been lacking ; and the new General 
Council of the T.U.C. will be judged by whether or no 
it creates such structure, organisation and unity. 

I am not, so far, discussing whether the aims of 
Labour are legitimate. I am frankly admitting 
that those aims are not coherent. What I am saying 
is that, supposing the interests of the seven million 
organised workers have anything in common, there 
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has nevertheless been no machinery for a common 
safeguarding and advancing of those interests. 

Now, let us see the result. 

It cannot be said with any show of truth that the 
crisis of April, 1921, was sprung upon any branch of 
the Movement unexpectedly. It was perfectly well 
known in Labour circles for months before, not 
merely that the trade slump and the growth of 
unemployment would naturally, according to all 
precedent, be used by the employing class as an 
instrument of forcing down wages and the workers' 
standard of Hfe, but also that, in actual present fact, 
steps to that end were being taken. 

There is in the emplojring class none of the con- 
fusion or contradiction that we see among the class 
of the employed. That is not because they are 
cleverer : it is chiefly because they are fewer. It is 
easy for the heads of " Big Business " to get together. 
Rightly or wrongly, for good or ill, the economic 
control of capital and finance — and therefore, 
indirectly, of politics and public opinion — is in the 
hands of a very few people, and it needs no great 
wisdom or courage on their part to devise and take 
concerted action against the whole of the class that 
they directly or indirectly employ. 

Well, they did so. The point for us to concentrate 
upon is that we all knew they were doing it. There 
was very Httle concealment about it. It was 
exposed in the Labour press for months before it 
happened. Already, in the autumn of 1920, when 
the cost of Hving was still going up, it was known 
that there was a concerted movement among em- 
ployers to set their faces against any further wages 
demands which might be put forward with the 
object of keeping up wages in proportion to the cost 
of Uving. But then came the slump, and the cost 
of living began, though not very rapidly or con- 
vincingly, to fall — and immediately the employers 
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turned from mere resistance to aggression. Wage- 
cuts of one kind or another were proposed in various 
industries before April, 1921 ;. but I do not propose 
to go into the details of these. For, as was recbg- 
nised on all hands, the sudden decontrol of mines 
five months before the date originally fixed by law 
for that decontrol, and the announced intention of 
the mine owners to make the date of decontrol the 
date also for a sudden and violent lowering in 
miners' wages, constituted the first big massed 
attack in the organised capitalist offensive against 
the working class. 

I repeat, and repeat again, because it is the 
essence of the whole situation, that there was no 
secrecy, no unexpectedness, about the attack. For 
weeks before the coal owners posted their lock-out 
notices, it was known, and announced in the pubHc 
press, that the lock-out was coming, and that it was 
going to be followed by similar action in other 
industries. 

Every word of that prophecy has proved true. 
The lock-out in coal was followed in quick succession 
by lock-outs, or threats of lock-out, in cotton, wool, 
engineering, and other trades, and by the enforce- 
ment of wage reductions in practically every industry 
throughout the country. The thing was done quite 
frankly and brutally. In many cases the workers' 
demand for negotiations or arbitration or reference 
to an enquiry under Government auspices (requests 
which, one would have thought, were mild and 
peaceful enough) were rejected with contumely. 
The employers simply posted their notices and 
ordered the men to give way. And, sooner or later, 
after more or less resistance or negotiation, in most 
cases the men have had to give way. 

Yes, the prophecy has been fulfilled. But in the 
weeks immediately preceding April ist, 1921, it was 
not a question of depending upon mere prophecy. 
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The lock-out notices were up. It was known, as 
definitely and certainly as it is known that the sun 
will rise to-morrow, that a big fight was coming, and 
that the Miners were in the front line of the fight. 

The Triple Alliance knew that it was to be called 
upon to act in conjunction with the Miners, and the 
rest of the Movement knew that it would have to 
take a line either in support of the Triple Alliance 
or in ant^onism to it. 

What happened ? On the actual eve of the fight, 
not before, the Miners went to the other members of 
the Triple AUiance and asked for sympathetic action. 
The Triple Alliance agreed, and announced a date 
for that action. 

The reopening of negotiations between the 
Miners, the mine owners, and the Government 
afforded an opportunity for postponement, and 
subsequently a second date — namely, April 15th — 
was fixed for a railway and transport strike (which 
would, in its effect, have amounted to a general 
strike). 

Meanwhile, the rest of the Movement was very 
properly consulted. Here again the only point of 
criticism is that this was done after, and not before, 
the fight began. All the bodies which were entitled 
to be consulted expressed a perfectly unanimous 
opinion. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, the Labour Party Executive, 
the Parhamentary Labour Party, declared unani- 
mously that the demands of the Miners were just 
and ought to be supported. 

This is the second point on which we have to con- 
centrate. It is quite idle now, after the fight, for 
anybody inside or outside, to take the fine tiiat the 
Miners' demands were unjust or injudicious, that the 
Pool ought not to have been put forward, that a 
wage-settlement ought to have been effected on the 
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best terms' possible in March, and so forth. I do 
not propose to discuss whether any erf those con- 
tentions are justified by the facts : that is to say, 
whether any of them could have been justified if put 
forward at the crucial time. The only relevant fact 
is that nobody did publicly put them forward at the 
crucial time. When the issue was being fought out, 
when the battle was set, when all the great official 
bodies were consulted : at that time, unanimously, 
all the spokesmen of Labour declared that the 
Miners' claims were just and ought to be supported. 
That is final. 

Having committed itself to that view, the Move- 
ment ought to have possessed the organisation to 
make that view effective. 

The spokesmen who gave; .t|ieir assent to that view 
were the national represeritlitives of a Movement 
seven miUion strong. There tpught to have been an 
organisation by which their dJ)inion could have been 
circulated among the rank and file, and a response 
to it obtained from every corner of the country. 
There ought to have been such an organisation, if 
only for the self-protection of the leaders themselves. 
For suppose it were true (as some of the leaders, as 
well as the enemies, of the Movement were busy 
suggesting) that the view to vvhich the leaders were 
publicly committed was not actually the view of the 
rank and file, and that they therefore could not 
expect the rank and file to follow them in making 
that view effective ? Then, surely, it would have 
been in the best interests of everybody for the true 
state of affairs to become known. 

This would have meant, certainly, defeat — ^but it 
would have meant defeat without the waste of a 
hopeless and abortive struggle. It would have 
meant that the whole Movement, acting as one, 
would have negotiated a compromise settlement^ 
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unsatisfactory no doubt, but certainly not more 
unsatisfactory than the compromise ultimately 
attained after the depletion of trade union funds and 
the long sufferings of the Miners. 

Suppose that had been the situation. Suppose 
the rank and file of the rest of the working class had 
said to the Miners : " We think your case either 
unjust or injudicious, or, at any rate, not such a case 
as we are at this moment prepared to take the risk 
of fighting for." It is possible that, even so, the 
Miners would have insisted upon fighting single- 
handed ; but they would have known where they 
were. At any rate they woiild not have gone into 
the fight under any delusions or with any false hopes. 
And it is reasonable to suppose that they would 
have conducted the fight in rather a different way. 
Because they had false hopes, because they were led 
to suppose that the whole Movement was solid 
behind them, they consented right at the beginning 
of the lock-out to withdraw their one strong weapon 
— the weapon upon which they would have been 
compelled mainly to rely if they had been fighting 
single-handed : namely, the abstention from work 
of the safety men. 

Those safety men had been locked out just hke 
the other miners, but special temporary terms were 
offered them to return to work. The other two 
members of the Triple Alliance made it a condition 
of co-operation with the Miners that the safety men 
should be allowed to return to work, and the mines 
preserved. The Miners consented. The safety men 
went back. The mines were saved — and conse- 
quently all incentive on the part of the Government 
or owners to efEect a speedy conclusion of the contest 
was removed. 

The Miners consented to this because they expected 
the co-operation of the other members of the Triple 
Alliance — and they did not get it. They did not get 
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it because there was no coherence either of purpose 
or of organisation in the Alliance. 

We have traced the story up to the point at which 
a complete Triple Alliance strike was announced for 
April 15th, and the rest of the Movement had 
expressed unanimous S3anpathy, if not active sup- 
port. But indeed more than mere sympathy had 
been expressed by the rest of the Movement. One 
or two other unions appeared determined on sym- 
pathetic strikes of at any rate a partial nature, and 
several very large unions, embracing a considerable 
proportion of the " unskilled " workers of the country, 
had expressed their intention of abstaining from all 
work which could be considered direct or indirect 
blacklegging on the Transport Workers and Railway- 
men. 

In other words, the strike, though not called by 
a central body representing the whole Movement, 
would in its actual practical operation have been a 
strike of the whole Movement. The industry of the 
country would have been paralysed ; and, if the 
strike had been successful, not merely the Miners, but 
every other branch of the Movement which has sub- 
sequently had to submit to defeat, would have won. 

So definite is this that, on the afternoon of April 
15th, the Cabinet itself took the view that it was 
defeated ; and 

had the Triple Alliance persisted in its intention to 
strike, it would have won without even the necessity 
of strildng. 

But, meanwhile, something had happened. 

And this brings us to the fateful night of April 14th, 
when Mr. Frank Hodges addressed a meeting of 
Coalition members of Parliament and suggested that 
the Miners would be willing to accept a temporary 
wage settlement and leave the larger issues of the 
Pool and the National Wages Board in abeyance. 
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I want to say at this point that all attempts to 
saddle Mr. Frank Hodges as an individual scapegoat 
with the responsibiMty and consequences of this 
speech seem to me unjust, for the following reason : 
there were present other officers and representatives 
of the Miners' Federation, including the Acting- 
President himself. They heard the speech, and they 
did not interrupt or contradict it. They therefore 
must share the responsibility. Nor have they 
shown any tendency or inclination to shirk it. 

No single individual, therefore, can be blamed for 
thq consequences which ensued. Moreover, even if 
we attach the maximum of importance to Mr. 
Hodges' statement as having provided an excuse 
for such leaders of the Railwaymen and Transport 
Workers as wan^d to back out, we must not forget 
that these would in any case, pirobably, have devised 
some excuse for doing what they wanted. Nor can 
we judge what followed without remembering 
exactly the terms which the Triple Alliance had laid 
down for its support of the Miners. 

We have seen that it insisted on the safeguarding 
of the mines from destruction. But we have now to 
look at the exact phraseology of its promise. That 
promise was expUcitly made conditional on the 
absence of any new offer from the Government and 
the mine owners which the Railwaymen and Trans- 
port Workers could recommend the Miners to accept. 

Let me paraphrase this, to make it abundantly 
clear. 

The Executives of the Railwaymen and Transport 
Workers said, in effect, to the Miners : " We con- 
sider your total demands just, and we think you 
ought to have them conceded ; but, at the same time, 
we leave the door open up till the last minute for a 
compromise. We do not say that in all circum- 
stances, whatever happens between now and then, 
we will, on the night of April 15th, come out to win 
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for you the whole of your demands, although we 
admit that to do so would be just. What we do 
pledge ourselves to is this : we wiU support you in 
the fight for your total demands unless in the interval 
you are offered something which, though not amount- 
ing to your total demands, is yet so good an offer as 
to make us feel that you ought to accept it, and that 
it is not worth while calling all our men out and 
risking everything on a general strike for the sake 
of the difference between such new offer and your 
original demands." 

It remains a point of controversy whether what 
happened did actually amount to a new offer from 
the Government or mine owners. What happened 
was, of course, that the Government accepted with 
joy and enthusiasm the suggestion of a temporary 
wage settlement put forward by Mr. Frank Hodges, 
and invited the Miners' Executive to reopen 
negotiations on that basis. But, be it noted, it did 
not say that it would make any concessions. It did 
not make a firm, or even a provisional, offer of actual 
terms to the Miners. It did not commit itself to 
offering them anything better than it had offered 
them before. And this is why the point remains 
one of controversy. It is open to the Miners to say 
to the Railwaymen and Transport Workers : " You 
promised to support us in our full demands unless 
we received a new offer which you could recommend 
us to accept. Well, we received no new offer of any 
kind, and therefore your promise to support us 
should have stood." It is open to the Railwaymen 
and Transport Workers to retort : " You did 
receive a new offer, although it was not a concrete 
and detailed one. It was an offer to reopen negotia- 
tions on wages simply, which carried with it the 
implication that you would be offered better wages 
than you had been offered originally ; and we did 
recommend you to accept that offer — which had. 
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moreover, actually been invited by your own 
Secretary ; and you refused." 

The Miners' Executive refused to endorse the 
proposal that Mr. Hodges had put forward. They 
decided not to re-enter negotiations on the basis of a 
temporary wage settlement, but to persist in their 
full demands ; and they reiterated that the Railway- 
men and Transport Workers were committed to 
supporting them by the promised strike. Further, 
they took the view that, until that promise had been 
fulfilled and the Railwaymen and Transport Workers 
were on the field of battle beside them, they could 
not accept the Executives of those two bodies as 
co-operating negotiators with them in any dealings 
they might have with the Government or the owners. 

As I have already insisted, the Executives of the 
other two branches of the Triple Alliance contained 
a considerable number of leaders who had throughout 
declared themselves convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that they had not the rank and file of their unions 
behind them ; and these leaders were now reinforced 
in this opinion by the flood of puzzled and enquiring 
messages which naturally came in over the wires on 
Friday morning as a result of Mr. Hodges' speech on 
Thursday night. The branches of the unions which 
had received the definite instruction to come out at 
a certain hour on Friday, when they opened their 
papers on Friday morning and found that the 
suggestion of a temporary wage settlement was in 
the air, inevitably began to wonder whether they 
were to be called upon to strike after all ; and many 
of them, of course, felt a measure of relief — for it is 
not in human nature to plunge into a fight of this 
magnitude with a light heart. 

The strike, therefore, was called off. Explana- 
tions and recriminations were justly and honourably 
kept private until the crisis had passed over. It was 
felt that for each branch of the Triple Alliance to 
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defend itself in detail and give its reasoned charges 
against the other branches would merely weaken the 
Miners in their continued fight, and lead to no good. 
Since the settlement, however, there has been plenty 
of washing of dirty linen in public, plenty of con- 
troversy, both within each Union or Federation and 
as between individual members of the Unions and 
Federations concerned. That is inevitable, and 
healthy. When grievances are genuinely felt, it does 
no good to bottle them up indefinitely, and it is 
impossible for a movement of several millions of 
people not to have acute differences, both personal 
and tactical. Attacks on individuals are waste of 
time ; but criticism of the actions of unions and 
union executives is a necessary condition of progress. 

We see now where the weakness came, and what 
ought to have been done. It is very easy for an 
outsider at any time, and particularly after the 
event, to talk about what ought to have been done ; 
and such language is used here, not with the arrogant 
suggestion that the user of it, or any other critic of 
the trade union movement, would have done better 
than the people who had the responsibility actually 
did, but simply in the general sense, that if we do 
not learn from experience, we shall never learn from 
anything at all. Everybody makes mistakes, and, 
unless we admit that about ourselves and each other, 
we shall get no improvement. 

Well, then, what ought to have been done was this. 
In the weeks preceding the crash, when everybody 
knew beyond cavil or equivocation what was going to 
happen, before the lock-out notices were actually 
expiring, — then, and not later, the heads, the leaders 
of the trade union movement, ought to have got 
together and decided upon a common policy. Ideally, 
there ought to have been in existence a General StafE 
— such a central, organising, fighting body as the 
new General Council, or the new Joint Committee of 
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the General Council and the Labour Party, will have 
to provide if they are to mark a real advance. It 
would, however, have been sufficient for practical 
purposes if even the Triple Alliance had got together 
in an efiective way. 

Then was the time, weeks before the crash, for the 
leaders of the Bailwaymen and Transport Workers 
to say whether they did or did not approve of the 
Miners' demands for a National Pool and a National 
Wages Board. 

Then was the time for them to say whether they 
were prepared to call their men oat in support of the 
Miners' whole demands, or whether they would make 
the Miners' willingness to accept a wage compromise 
a condition of their assistance. 

Then was the time for them, either by ballot or by 
branch meetings and the summoning of delegates, or 
by any other ezphcit democratic method, to ascertain 
the views of their rank and file. 

Then was the time for them to organise their strike 
machinery. 

None of these things was done. There was no 
machinery, there was no trade union structure, of 
the kind necessary to ensure that these things should 
be done. It is perfectly idle now for the other 
branches of the Triple Alliance to accuse the Miners 
of being headstrong and self-willed and secretive, 
and of plunging into great industrial disputes and 
expecting support in them without consulting any- 
body else. It is equally idle now for the Miners to 
accuse the other branches of having had no clear 
policy of support or non-support, and only an abor- 
tive instrument for putting support into effect. The 
time for all that was, at latest, early in March, 1921. 

Why was the essential not done ? Because the 
machinery was so scrappy that each trade union 
executive could go its own way up to and over the 
last moment, and there was no force in existence to 
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insist that that executive should co-operate with 
others. This is what has always, so far, been the 
matter with the structure of the trade union movement. 

That all difficulties of this kind can, in an emer- 
gency, be over-ridden might have been denied before 
August, 1920 ; but, with the example of the Council 
of Action before us, it can no longer be denied. The 
Council of Action definitely over-rode not merely 
precedent, but actual trade union organisation. 
The executives of unions did actually take power to 
call out their members, even though by the consti- 
tution of their unions they had no such power ; and 
they did actually delegate to a central body, con- 
stituted ad hoc, the power to levy funds from the 
whole Trade Union Movement and to use those funds 
for the purpose of calling out any section at any time, 
quite irrespective of whether that section was or was 
not protected by its own constitution. 

In other words, all the rules were scrapped ; a 
central body was set up which had the power to do 
literally anything ; and the Movement endorsed this 
unconstitutional action. 

The result was success ; the Russian War was 
stopped. 

Now, the lesson of this is — ^not that a Council of 
Action should be called together in an unconstitu- 
tional way every time a crisis arrives, but — that there 
should he no need for unconstitutional action in any 
crisis. As long as we leave things as they are, it 
must be fortuitous whether or not the spontaneous 
rising of public opinion will, at any given crisis, 
over-ride trade union constitution. It did so in 
August, 1920, in face of a big emergency. It com- 
pletely failed to do so in March, 1921, in face of a 
much bigger emergency. 

Obviously, then, we cannot leave things to the 
chance of whether the emergency does or does not 
produce an unconstitutional movement. What we 
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need is a working constitution of such a kind that 
automatically a Council of Action comes together, 
and acts, at any crisis. This means a standing body, 
elected preferably every year, of men representing 
the whole Movement (that is, they should represent 
both the industrial and the political side of it) and 
entrusted with the specific function of finding out, 
whenever a dispute threatens, what is the actual 
point at issue, whether the rank and file of the union 
concerned in the particular dispute desires to go 
through to the bitter end, how far the executives 
and members of other unions are prepared to support 
it to that bitter end, and what resources can be 
called upon, therefore, from the whole Movement 
to support strike action. 

Such a body of trusted men should obviously have 
powers commensurate with its responsibilities (and 
the question concerning the new Joint Committee is 
whelJier it has such powers) . It would come out into 
the open, on a given occasion, and say : " We have 
gone into the merits of this dispute. We are not 
going, on the one hand, to express our conviction of 
the justice of the men's case and then fail to provide 
them with support to win that justice ; nor, on the 
other hand, to declare that we think their case 
untenable and then play about with the idea of 
supporting it nevertheless, because they have 
insisted upon fighting for it. No : our line is clear 
and definite. In this case, we do not think this 
particular union can expect the whole Movement to 
support it in its specific claims. We think those 
claims are either excessive or, at any rate, tactically 
inadvisable at the moment. We advise a com- 
promise, and we are not prepared to support a fight." 
Or, alternatively, on a given occasion, they would 
say : " These terms are just. We endorse them, 
and we appeal to the whole of the rank-and-file move- 
ment to know whether it wiU back us up in endorsing 
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them, not merely by words, but by acts." In either 
event, solidarity would be secured. 

The Miners have shown that, as a matter of mere 
organisation, it is possible to ballot over a million 
men within three or four days ; and so small a delay 
would never be fatal ; for, as we saw in the case of 
the coal lock-out, several weeks' notice of a big 
dispute is always bound to be either directly or 
indirectly given. 

If a million men can be balloted in three or four 
days, then, by splitting up the job and making each 
executive responsible for ascertaining the views of 
its own members, seven miUion men and women can 
be balloted in precisely the same time. 

There is no new principle involved in these pro- 
posals. The only difference between such a body as 
I have advocated and the Council of Action is that 
this new body would be constitutional whereas the 
Council of Action was not constitutional. This body 
would levy no central fund, would issue no universal 
orders, that the Council of Action did not contem- 
plate levying or issuing and actually take to itself 
the power to levy and to issue. No one who sup- 
ported the Council of Action can logically or con- 
scientiously oppose the present proposal. The thing 
has been done — ^but it was done in a hurry, and 
allowed to fade away again into nothingness once its 
immediate object was partially achieved. The 
thing therefore can be done — and the operating 
machine can be kept in being. 

If it, or anything like it, had been in existence in 
March, 1921, there would have been no scope for the 
misunderstandings and recriminations which have 
ensued. There would have been no chance of the 
Miners' being defeated ; and, consequently, there 
would not have been the general beating down of 
the workers' standard of life which has ensued, of is 
ensuing, in engineering, cotton, wool, agriculture. 
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transport, and almost every other trade. Victory 
would have been won on April 15th. 

How far have we progressed towards the creation 
of such an " operating machine " ? 

The new General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress is charged to " keep a watch on all industrial 
movements" and to attempt, "where possible," to 
" co-ordinate industrial action." It is to " promote 
common action by the Trade Union movement on 
general questions, such as wages and hours," and 
indeed in any dispute " of general concern " ; and 
"shall have power to assist any union which is 
attacked on any vital question of Trade Union 
principle." 

Similarly, the National Joint Council, consisting of 
the Chairman and Secretary and three other members 
of each of the three nationally representative bodies 
— the General Council, the Labour Party Executive, 
and the Parliamentary Labour Party — shall "con- 
sider all questions affecting the Labour Movement as 
a whole, and make provision for taking immediate 
and united action on all questions of national emer- 
gency " : also it shall " endeavour to secure a common 
policy and joint action, whether by legislation or 
otherwise, in all questions affecting the workers as 
producers, consumers and citizens." 

It is impossible to say how much power is here 
accorded to the central Councils, as against the 
cherished autonomy of the separate unions. Such 
phrases as : " shall have power to assist," and 
"make provision for taking immediate and united 
action " are full of promise. But only experience 
can show whether the Movement is, in practice, 
prepared to use these new bodies.as an authoritative 
General Staff. 



CHAPTER II 

We have traced the course of the Miners' dispute. 
But we cannot understand why it took that course, 
or even why it happened at all, unless we tackle the 
economic fact underlying it. 

The details were canvassed in great detail in the 
daily press. What I propose to do here is to dis- 
entangle from the details the economic issue, which 
is in reality extremely simple, and to ask whether 
that issue can be tackled and solved within the 
existing capitalist order, even granted, on both sides, 
the extremest wiUingness to compromise. That 
something capable of being called a compromise 
could have been patched up at any stage during the 
dispute is, of course, not deniable. And there is a 
very large school of poUticians and public men who 
pride themselves on being what they consider prac- 
tical in virtue of their readiness on all such occasions 
to patch up any compromise rather than none. It 
is my purpose to suggest that, in fact, compromise 
of this hand-to-mouth character is the very reverse 
of practical politics, because it leaves the essential 
unsettled. 

The coal dispute has shown in concrete events 
what the theorists of the Labour Movement had long 
put forward in the abstract as inevitable. The 
theory, in brief, was this : "So long as the present 
system for good or ill exists, so long will industrial 
disputes recur with ever-increasing violence, and so 
long will the settlement by compromise of this or 
that dispute leave unchanged the one grievance 
which to the workers is fundamental. The workers, 
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that is to say, will remain at or about the bare level 
of subsistence, and everything that is produced over 
and above the amount of wealth necessary to provide 
them with that subsistence will be drawn off into the 
pockets of private capitalists in the form of rent and 
interest." 

Measured by the figures of impartial statisticians 
and the official returns of Government Departments 
as to wages and the cost of living, the bare fact is 
that the standard of the manual working class, while 
considerably higher a quarter of a century ago than 
it was a quarter of a century before that, and con- 
siderably lower now than it was a quarter of a century 
ago, stiU, over the whole half-century under review, 
and indeed for a considerably longer period, has 
remained for practical purposes round about the 
one level, and that the level of bare subsistence. It 
is only fair to remember, even while facing this fact, 
that there are other factors in the standard of life 
besides wages and the cost of living. Thus free 
education, the feeding of necessitous school-children, 
and old age pensions may, from one point of view, be 
regarded as grants in aid of wages ; and it is obvious 
that exceptional employment, such as was experi- 
enced during the War, or exceptional unemployment, 
such as we are experiencing now, is a larger factor in 
the workers' standard of life than even the nominal 
rate of wages. Moreover, the official figures have 
often enough been criticised. But, when aU allow- 
ance is made for the fluctuating elements in the 
problem, the broad general fact remains proven by 
experience as well as by statistics. 

The attempt to force down the wages of the niine 
workers even below subsistence level was a peculiarly 
striking instance of the general case. 

The owners wanted to reduce wages, and, if, as 
the Miners believe, they also wanted to break the 
trade union strength of the Miners' Federation, at 
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least their case was, from their own point of view, 
complete without any such addendum. They said 
they could not afford to pay a living wage : the Miners 
said they must. That was the economic issue, pure 
and simple. And by its very nature it was political : 
it involved the whole question of revolution. 

If we are going to get at the economic essential, 
we must strip the question, as far as possible, of all 
psychological complications and imputations of 
motive. While, for instance, nothing wiU ever 
induce the Miners to believe that the sudden de- 
control of the industry, five months before the date 
previously fixed by law, and at a time of unpre- 
cedented slump in the trade, was other than a 
political move concerted between Mr. Lloyd George 
and the representatives of " Big Business " ; and 
while the existence of such a conviction must always 
be a big factor in any fight, because of its effect on 
the mood and temper of the combatants — still, 
ultimately, any settlement which is to last must be 
based on the hard fact of economic reality. 

The owners' case, as put forward for public con- 
sumption, not merely by themselves, but much more 
clearly and repeatedly by their allies and spokesmen 
in the Government, was simply that the industry 
could not afford more than the low wages offered. 
I say " simply " : and indeed nothing could sound 
simpler. But in point of fact there is a double 
ambiguity in the apparently innocent use of the 
word " industry." 

In the first place, the owners' case in practice was 
based not on what the industry could afford, but on 
what each fortuitous area could afford. That was 
the first point on which the Miners joined issue. It 
is a mistake to regard the Pool suggested by their 
leaders as having been a vital principle. It was 
simply a device, and admittedly not the best, for 
preserving the unity of the industry and — what was 
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a vital principle — national agreements. At any 
stage during the dispute, the Miners would have 
abandoned the Pool if they had been offered an alter- 
native which would have secured the unity of the 
industry. For their own part, they have indeed 
always declared their preference for securing unity 
by the method of nationalisation. There is a third 
method, in which nobody can profess to see any 
practical difficulty, since, although Mr. Lloyd George 
now verbally denounces it as uneconomic, imprac- 
ticable and indeed impossible, he himself operated 
it with considerable success for several years. That 
method is Government control. Each of these three 
methods is capable of modification in detail ; but 
the three together cover the three main possibilities 
of unity, and I believe it would pass the wit of man 
to suggest a fourth. 

The second ambiguity involved in a loose use of 
the word "industry," when we talk about industry 
paying its way, is the confusion between a particular 
industry and the whole industry of a country as such. 
Clearly, the whole industry of a country must pay 
its way if the country is not to go bankrupt : but to 
argue from that that each industry must separately 
pay its way is to argue in opposition to all the known 
facts. The army does not pay its way ; the local 
upkeep of roads does not pay its way ; during the 
War, the railways did not, in the sense in which the 
Government uses the phrase (for in capitalist and 
Government parlance " paying your way " includes 
the provision of dividends), pay their way..' There 
is then no reason in the nature of things why the 
coal industry should pay its way. It would naturally 
be worth our while, as a pure business proposition 
based on nothing but economic realities, to subsidise 
the coal industry to any conceivable extent rather 
than let it die out — for the simple reason that, as 
things are, if the coal industry died, we should die too. 
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The clearing up of these ambiguities, however, 
merely presents us sharply with the central economic 
question, which is so large and obvious that it is 
scarcely ever seen, and on which nevertheless turns 
the whole case for or against revolution. (By 
revolution, of course, I do not mean barricades and 
bloodshed, but a change in the economic basis of 
society.) That question is : In what, if any, sense 
can it be said that an industry " cannot afford " a 
living wage ? This and nothing else is the essential ; 
and on this revolution turns. 

For if industry can pay a living wage but will not, 
revolution becomes an ethical desideratum : and if 
it genuinely cannot, revolution is only too likely to 
become a confused, chaotic, disastrous, but estab- 
lished fact. 

Any given industry jdelds so much a year, and out 
of that has to pay costs of production (inclusive of 
depreciation, extension, taxation, etc., but exclusive 
of wages) ; wages ; and profits (in the sense of net 
private profits). Clearly, in any one industry, or 
even in industry as a whole, the situation may be 
reversed by increase or decrease of productive 
power ; but this, except in such extreme cases as 
the possible failure of the world's food supply (which 
would make all other economic problems irrelevant), 
does not affect the point at issue. The workers' case 
is that, of the three things which have to come out 
of the yield of industry, two are, or ought to be, 
constant. Costs are presumably a fixed quantity. 
(Everybody knows that in actual practice, in the 
coal industry especially, they are greater than they 
need be : but it has to be presumed thai they have 
been reduced to the minimum before we can see the 
economic clash in its nakedness.) Wages, not at 
merely subsistence level, but at a level which will 
allow of a full human hfe, inclusive of art, Hterature, 
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recreation and society, such as are enjoyed by the well- 
to-do — ^wages at that level ought, in the view implied 
by Labour's practical activities, to be the second 
irreducible charge upon industry. This leaves proiits 
as the sole variable factor, and frankly envisages a 
situation in which they may have to cease to exist. 

It must not be supposed that in the recent dispute 
such genuinely tolerable wages as I have indicated 
were demanded or expected by the men. No : the 
amazing, the staggering thing in all wage disputes is 
the moderation of the men's demands, their apparent 
willingness to accept for themselves a standard of 
hfe which the ordinary business man, the doctor, or 
even the sweated university teacher, would literally 
rather die than submit to. 

Of course there are exceptions. Some com- 
paratively small and highly-organised unions of 
skilled men have secured for their members wages 
greatly in excess of those earned by the poorer 
sections of the middle class, and, in very rare cases, 
even approximating to the earnings of moderately 
successM professional men. But of the vast bulk 
of manual workers it remains true that their demand? 
are humihatingly small, and that their reluctance to 
use their economic power in their own interests ought 
to earn the admiration and gratitude of their most 
venomous opponents ! The Miners refused the 
owners' terms because, in many districts, those 
terms would have meant, for adult men with families, 
doing laborious, dangerous, and often highly special- 
ised work, a wage equivalent to a pre-war sum of 
from twenty to twenty-five shillings a week. The 
Miners fought because, in the words of one of their 
own spokesmen, they thought " they might as well 
starve idling as starve working " : and such is the 
immediate cause of almost all industrial disputes. 
The real cause — ^the cause of the cause — ^lies, as we 
have seen, deeper. 
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If production is enormously increased in the future, 
or costs enormously economised, the men (as is 
shown by the experience of the last fifty years, 
during which both these processes have been going 
on) will reap no satisfying proportion of the benefit. 
Their standard of fife will, granted the continuance 
of the prevailing system, be much what it was. If, 
on the other hand, production is much curtailed, 
the capitalist will naturally — ^granted, still, the con- 
tinuance of the system — attempt more and more to 
beat down wages in order to retain his profits. In 
either case, the industrial conflict will necessarily be 
embittered ; in the former case, because the conti:ast 
between wealth and poverty will become so much 
more obvious and odious ; in the latter case, because 
of sheer pressure of starvation. 

In any event, therefore, it is idle to trust to such 
cries as " more production " for the avoidance, or 
even the mitigation, of the class-conflict. The 
present system causes that conflict, and therefore 
that conflict will go on for the duration of the system. 
The only way to end the conflict is, on this argument, 
to end the system : and that, in a nutshell, is the 
case for revolution. 

If an industry can afford only a starvation wage, 
it stands self-condemned. Of course, if the whole 
yield of the whole industry of the country, taking 
the good years with the bad, were inadequate to pay 
more than a starvation wage to any section of the 
population, then a starvation wage would have to 
be accepted. It would be no use striking against it. 
It would be no use making a revolution for the better 
distribution of wealth which was not Jhere to dis- 
tribute. But the workers do not beUeve that such 
is the case : they do not beheve it, because they see 
with their own eyes that it is not true. It does not 
need statistics to tell them that, even in the very 
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worst periods of trade depression and unemployment' 
the expensive restaurants are still full, huge sums of 
money change hands on the Stock Exchange, gor- 
geous motor cars roll through the country, the 
luxury shops of the West End continue in business, 
and the newspapers daily record advertisements and 
sales of prodigiously costly furs, jewels, and country 
houses. 

In a word, the rich remain rich. They do not do 
this by miracle, or by some special providential dis- 
pensation from economic reaUties. They could not 
get the money if the money were not there to be got. 

In my book, " The Coming Revolution in Great 
Britain," I calculated that, at any rate if war-time 
efficiency of organisation were kept up, the national 
income, after rather more than a thousand millions 
a year had been allotted to depreciation and reinvest- 
ment, would allow for an income of five hundred a 
year for each family in the money-value of the 
autumn of 1920. That this was a very moderate 
estimate of potentialities is shown by the fact that 
the International Financial Conference at Brussels 
subsequently estiinated the actual income of this 
country last year at £112 los. a head (between £450 
and £500 per family). 

It is obvious that some are getting much less than 
this, and others very much more ; and while that is 
so it is idle to talk of any industry being unable to 
pay a living wage. 

All that is needed for a living wage is the re- 
distribution ol admittedly existing wealth. Will any 
one suggest that that is impossible in fact, or possible 
within the existing system ? 

It may be true in a given year that a given industry 
cannot afford to pay a hving wage. What then ? 

Unless it is an unnecessary and essentially bank- ' 
rupt industry, which will in any case have to be 
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abandoned, it has made money in the past, and will 
make money in the future : the living wage for the 
present can be paid by " averaging out." It is 
notorious that in the five years from 1913 to 1918 
the coal owners, apart from the royalty owners, 
drew out of the coal industry 130 millions, practically 
the equivalent of their whole pre-war capital. Did 
they suggest paying that back into the industry in 
order to save their fellow creatures from starvation ? 
Painfully rich as many of them are, they did not. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the coal industry, 
though necessary, is financially and permanently 
bankrupt ; then, the living wage for the workers in 
it should, in Labour's view, be taken from the super- 
abundance of the profits in other industries. The 
costs of the industry and a living wage for the workers 
in it are the constants : one an economic, the other a 
human, necessity. To keep these constant, the 
variable factor, the unnecessary factor, the profit, 
must, on the revolutionary argument, go : not only 
in the particular industry, but, if necessary, in other 
industries — and indeed, in mere justice, it should go 
equally in all if it goes in any. 

Socialists do not beheve that such redistribution 
is practicable without the national ownership of 
all the great industries. But I am not here dis- 
cussing the detail of method : I suggest merely that 
a system which denies men a living wage must go ; 
and the more cogently it argues that, if it continues, a 
living wage cannot he paid, the more definitely it pro- 
nounces its own doom. 

If the above diagnosis is correct, the coal dispute 
cannot scientifically be regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon, best hurried over, buried and forgotten. 
If its causes are such as have been suggested : ^ if 
industry in fact cannot, under capitalism, pay a 
wage acceptable to the workmen and at the same 
time a profit acceptable to the capitalist — then we 
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are on the brink of a new era such as Socialists have 
been called unpractical for foretelling. 

If our conclusion is correct, and no ultimate solu- 
tion of Labour unrest is attainable within the present 
system, it follows that from the crisis of last April 
only defeat or victory was possible for Labour : you 
cannot compromise on essentials. 

What actually happened, as we have seen, was 
defeat. And we have seen why. The consequence 
Of that will, quite inevitably, be renewal of the fight. 
Had a so-called compromise been effected : that is to 
say, had each side gained some, but not all, of its 
immediate points, then after a time the situation 
would again have been precisely what it was when 
the recent crisis occurred, and again the fight would 
have been renewed. But what would have been 
involved in victory P The men would have claimed, 
and been justified in claiming, victory, if they had 
secured the whole, or practically the whole, of their 
immediate demands : that is to say, the National 
Wages Board, the principle of the Pool, and a living 
wage. And this, it is said, would have led — not 
indeed to permanent peace, but to a very consider- 
able period of satisfaction and co-operation and high 
productiveness, even under Capitalism, in the coal 
industry? Such, perhaps, would be a reasonable 
conclusion, if it were possible to consider the coal 
industry in isolation. 

It is not possible so to consider it. Seeing a 
victory of the Miners, won by the threat or employ- 
ment of a general strike, the rest of the Movement 
would have refused to submit to wage-cuts. There 
would have been victory aU along the line. 

Now, to see what this implies we have once more 
to consider the employers' case. Their case, not 
merely in coal, but in aU the industries which have 
been attacked, is that they cannot afford to run the 
industry without the cutting of wages. That is to 
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say, that the industry of the country will not pro- 
duce both profits for the capitalists and a living wage 
for the workers. 

If that contention is true (and it is the owners 
themselves who say it), then the victory of the 
working-class in the matter of wages would have 
meant automatically the aboUtion of profits, the 
retirement of the capitalists from industry, and, 
consequently, the taking over of all the main indus- 
tries of the country by the State, or by the workers 
in the individual industries, or, more probably and 
desirably, by the State and the workers in the indus- 
tries conjointly. 

This would have been revolution in the economic 
sense. It would have been perfectly peaceful, legal, 
and constitutional. It would have involved no 
action whatever on the part of the workers except 
their legally admitted right to strike for a living wage. 

But if the owners all along were saying that which 
was not true, the situation is rather different. In 
that case, they could have suffered defeat and still 
continued in business ; and that, I believe, is what 
they actually would have done. But undoubtedly 
their profits would have suffered, and they would 
not have sat down quietly under that. In some form, 
and very soon, they would have renewed the fight. 

It is, therefore, obvious that, in any industrial 
crisis, defeat, victory and "compromise" work out, 
in the long run, to the same conclusion. They differ 
in desirability, because they differ in the amount of 
suffering involved for the people of the country 
during the transition stages between the present 
system and that which, under the pressure of 
capitalism itself, is going to succeed it. But they do 
not differ in essence, because of this one central fact — 
that no immediate settlement of detailed disputes within 
the system will prevent disputes from recurring, and 
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recurring on an ever-increasing scale, until finally the 
cause of those disputes is removed. 

This appears to be an economic necessity implicit 
in the actual operations of the present system. The 
argument demonstrating the necessity is, as we have 
seen, a sheer logical analysis of what happens, and 
does not depend upon one's views as to what is 
desirable. That is why I have, in the present dis- 
cussion, confined myself to the trade union structure 
necessary to carry out the aim which is implied in all 
the movement towards Labour's ultimate goal. 

The central fact is that Labour will never rest 
content on a mere subsistence wage, and that 
Capitalism will never yield it more. Therefore, 
however unconscious many of those who take part 
in the Labour Movement may be of the goal to which 
that Movement is tending — there is the goal, and 
thither the Movement tends. 

For those who desire to hasten the attaining of 
the goal, the main concern is, I believe, education. 
To get an early and peaceful establishment of a co- 
operative commonwealth and a decent wage for all, 
it is necessary that the bulk of the workers should 
come consciously and intelligently to desire those 
ends. No structure, no organisation, no machinery, 
will be more than a farce without education and 
imderstanding, without courage and will. But the 
two things go together. Education should inspire 
organisation, and organisation should embody a 
conscious purpose. By universal admission, the 
past organisation of trade unionism has — not 
through the fault of individuals, but through the 
pressure of events — flagged behind the economic needs 
of the day. 
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